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On the atonement made by Jesus of. 


Nazereth hangs the redemption of the 
whole human race. 
the crimson fountain of everlasting 
life. His expiring agonies were as the 
birth-pains of humanity’s regenera- 
tion. Without the atonement all 
man’s efforts for salvation would utter- 


ly fail, the reign of death would be as | 
everlasting as itis universal, and man’s | 


earthly probation would be ‘wasted, | 
Christ died that we might live. He 
who did no sin yielded up his life for 
the guilt of others. Reason may not 
grasp all the causes for this infinite 
sacrifice, but faith steps in where rea- 


son fails, and lifts the mind to regions 


of immortality. Faith grasps . the 
cause and the necessity, and sees me 
glorious and eternal results of 

vicarious offering. As unassisted per 
son cannot comprehend this subject 
fully, we do not purpose in this article 
to treat upon it extensively, but only 
to point out some of its salient features 
ome all, who wish to, may under- 

and, 


Christ’s work of atanement must be. 


considered under two as 


bringing, firstly, salva 


Christ’s blood 


sence, | “the, 


earth, and God was hidden from-their 


tion from origi 


nal sin, and secondly vation | 
their popular cle, original sim mean- 
ing the sin of cur first parents, and 
actual sin the _transgressiops:.of all 
| 
Original sin introduced death into. 
the world: death temporal | 
spiritual. Temporal déa the 
separation of body and s spirit. Spi 
tual death is banishment from, the; 
sence of the Father, who is the a 
of life. The sentence of spiritual 
pronounced and took efféct upon. 


is from the Garden of. 

Previous to this the Jee enjoye 
— of the Lor 

wer. They held free converse. 

him in all the pas dts his. 

heavenly majesty. . 

between them and | 

sin obscured their vision. 

the penalty of the 

forced, 


drawn betwee the 


now mortal, sight. . 
This spiritual 
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t parents, when they 
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all their posterity, and ‘‘ no man hath 
seen God atany time ;” that is, in the 
fulness of his glory. We read of men 
who, through faith and obedience, 
have seen the God of Israel, but his 
glory was veiled from their view, or 
they would have been consumed. 
Moses gained a partial glimpse of its 
lesser beams, and his face shone 
brighter than the morning sun, 80 
that the children of Israel could not 
look upon him, and he covered his 
face with a veil. Because of this spi- 
ritual death which has passed upon all 
men, their reasonings and searchings 
to find out God are in vain. 

The sentence of temporal death was 
not executed upon Adam and Eve 
until they had passed through a pro- 
bation in their mortal state, and had 
learned the great plan of redemption 
prepared from the foundation of the 
world. ‘‘But, behold, I say unto 
you, that I the Lord God, gave unto 
Adam and unto his seed that they 
should not die as to the temporal 
death, until I the Lord God should 
send forth angels to declare unto them 
repentance and redemption, through 
faith in the name of mine only begot- 
ton Son.” (Doc. & Cov. page 117.) 
This temporal death has also passed to 
their posterity, and ‘‘it is appointed 
unto all men once ‘%o die.” But the 
probation granted to our first parents 
is also granted to their children, that 
they also might have the privilege of 
being instructed in the plan of atone- 
ment, and have the opportunity of 
manifesting whether they are worthy 
of the fulness of its benefits. 

Through what is called the fall, 
mankind are shut out from God’s pre- 
sence, and death obtains universal 
dominion upon the earth. Christ 
came to redeem the whole posterity of 
Adam from these evils. He kept the 
whole law of God, ‘‘he knew no sin, 
and guile was not found in his 
mouth.” He was as ‘‘ a lamb without 
blemish and without spot,” and havy- 
ing transgressed no commandment, 
and thus being pure and “holy, he 
offered himself as a sacrifice to atone 
for the original sin. He came as 
“‘the lamb of God to take away the 
sin of the world.” He died, but 
death had no dominion over him. He 
entered the abodes of the lost, but 
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hell could not detain him. He preach- 
ed ‘‘ deliverance to the captives,” and 
“the opening of the prison to them 
that were bound,” ‘‘he led captivity 
captive,” and, bursting the bonds of 
the — arose from the grave and 
ascended upon high 
keys of hell and of — 
He has thus become the resurrection 
and the life, ‘‘and as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” The benefits of the atonement 
are as broad as the effects of the fall. 
Death came through Adam’s trans 
gression, life comes through Christ’s 
atonement. All die in Adam, all will 
be raised from the dead in Christ. 
All are banished from God’s presence 
through the first transgression, all will 
be brought back into his presence 
through the one act of atonement. 
The sin was one, the atonement is one. 
Mankind at large had no part in the 
first transgression, they have nothing 
to do in the atonement for it. Adam 
sinned, Christ died for that sin. All 
that was lost in the fall is restored in 
the resurrection, for ‘‘all that are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live,” and ‘‘ the dead small and great 
shall stand before God.” Being thus 
redeemed from death, being raised 
from the grave, and brought back into 
the presence of God, it will be per- 
ceived that the effects of the fall will 
be entirely removed from all mankind, 
and that they will stand upon ther 
own merits before the throne of the 
Eternal Father. 
This brings us to the consideration 
of the second part of our subject— 
salvation from actual sin. We are 
informed in the Scriptures, that when 
all are brought before the bar of God, 
‘‘every manshall be judged according 
to the deeds done in the body, whe- 
ther they be good or whether they be 
evil.” Now, there is no need to de; 
monstrate the truth of the ee 
saying, that ‘‘all have sinned, and 
have come short of the glory of God.” 
Every person knows this in his own 
experience. Conscience will et 
it in the hearts of all, with a sull 
small voice, but sounding louder m- 
the soul than the thunders of the 
skies. Since the day when our first 
parents transgressed, sin has become 
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as universal as death itself. The laws | 


which God has revealed through his 
Prophets in different ages have been 
broken, and the whisperings of the 
Spirit of life which lighteth every 
~ man that cometh into the world, have 
been disregarded. ‘‘ The wages of sin 
is death.” | 

Although redeemed from the effects 
of the fall, yet the consequences of 
our own sins remain, and a second 
banishment, an eternal spiritual death, 
will be pronounced upon all, unless 
some means of redemption are also 
provided from the results of actual 
transgression. This provision is made 
in Christ’s work of atonement. ‘* He 
is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world.” (1 John ii, 2.) 
The blood of Christ was shed, there- 
fore, not only to bring salvation from 
original sin, but also from actual sin, 
as may be further seen from the fol- 
lowing passages of Scripture. ‘* Who, 
his own self, bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead 
to sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness, by whose stripes we are healed.” 
(1 Peter ii, 24.) ‘‘So Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many, and 
unto them that look for him, he shall 
appear the second time, without sin 
unto salvation.” (Heb. ix, 28.) ‘* And 
this is the Gospel, the glad tidings 
which the voice out of the heavens 
bore record unto us, that he came into 
the world, even Jesus, to be crucified 
for the world, and to bear the sins of 
the world, and to sanctify the world, 
and to cleanse it from all unrighteous- 
ness.” (Doc. & Cov., page 267.) 

But there is this difference between 
the atonement accomplished by the 
Savior for the ouiaia sin, and that 
offered by him for actual sin; that 
while redemption from the first comes 
to us irrespective of our acts, salva- 
tion from the latter can only be ob- 
tained through complying with certain 
conditions, And this is just. For, 
while it is consistent that we should 
be delivered unconditionally from the 


colisequences of:a sin for which we are 


not responsible, it would be incon- 
sistent that we should be saved from 
the consequences of our own personal 
transgressions, without any effort on 
our own part. 


and of the 


 Christ’s atonement for actual sin is, 
therefore, conditional. ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his ony 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeti 

in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” at the conditior 

which are necessary to be complie 

with might be fully made know 

Jesus sent forth his servants to al 
nations, saying, ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” (Mark . 
i, 15,16.) Faith in Jesus Christ is, 

therefore, an essential condition to 
receiving the benefits of his atone- 
ment for actual transgression. And 
this faith is something more than a 
mere assent of the mind to his media- 
torial sacrifice, or a mere belief in his 
divinity and holiness; it signifies, 
also, an acceptance of all his com- 
mandments and precepts. And this 
faith can only be manifested by works. 
That professed faith which is not ex- 
hibited in a practical obedience is of 
no avail, It cannot reach the benefits 


of Christ’s atonement ; it has no life, 


virtue, nor effect. : 
True faith in Christ produces re- 


'pentance, and repentance brings forth 


obedience. The first act of obedience 
required is baptism, and this brings 
remission of sins. Remission of sins 
is the result of Christ’s atonement, 
but those who desire that blessing, 
must seek for it in the appointed way 
—viz., by faith, repentance, and bap- 


tism, for it will be granted in no other. 


God’s house is a house of order. His 
laws in spiritual things are as fixed — 
and sure as his laws in natural things. 
‘* Except a man be born of the water 
spirit, he cannot enter into 


affinity. | 


Remission of 


nances effectually. The Holy: Ghost 
bears witness of remission of sins, amd 
makes — the further requiremémts 
of the Gospel, that the soul, new born 
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law as certain and unchangeable as the 4 
laws of avitation or of chemical ae 
for the reception of the Holy Ghost. 4 
This gift is imparted to the baptized q 
believer through the laying on: af 4 
hands. Men divinely authorized can 4 
alone .administer these sacred ordi- 
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into the kingdom of God, may hence- 
forth ‘‘ walk, not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit,” learning the ways of 
God and walking in his paths, until he 
shall grow up ‘‘ unto the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

Those who obey this Gospel when 
brought up from the grave into the 
presence of the Father through the 
atonement of Christ, will be blest with 
the priceless privilege of dwelling with 
him in his glory forever. Not only 
that, but their redemption from the 
effects of the fall will take effect at an 
earlier period than the resurrection of 
the unbeliever and the disobedient. 
They will be ‘‘ Christ’s at his coming,”’ 
and will be caught up to meet him, 
and will reign with him a thousand 
rears, while ‘‘the rest of the dead 

ive not again until the thousand years 
are finished.””’ Those who ‘‘ know not 
God and obey not the Gospel,” having 
no part in the great atonement con- 
ditionally made for actual sin, when 
brought up from death, to behold the 
face of God, will hear the just, but 
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| dreadful sentence, ‘‘ Depart from me 
ye cursed.” 

This glorious Gospel of redemption 
from original and actual sin, must 
be preached to every creature ; there- 
fore, Christ not only sent his servants 
to proclaim it to all the living, but he, 
himself, went by the spirit and preach- 
ed it to the dead. ‘And for this 
cause was the Gospel preached also 
to them that are dead, that they might 
be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit.” (1 Peter iv, 6.) 

And as since the Apostles fell 
asleep, men have departed from the 
simplicity and verity of the only true 
and everlasting Gospel, the Lord has 
revealed it anew, in this last dispensa- 

tion, for the benefit of both the living 
and the dead, preparatory to the hour 
of his judgment which is nigh at hand. 
Therefore, repent, O all ye ends of 
: the earth, and obey the Gospel, that 
you may obtain the fulness of the 
blessings of Christ’s work of atone- 
ment. CHARLES W. PENROSE. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PEACE CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 


‘* Men should be no longer instru- 
ments, but men. Nations no longer 
herds, but nations.”” These words 
were uttered in the late Peace Con- 
gress at Geneva, by the French philo- 
sopher M. Edgar Quinet. They are 
remarkable words, and like a beacon- 
fire seem to throw a glare of light over 
the uncertain path of humanity in 
these dark, last days. But in human 
reasonings and teachings, it not un- 
frequently happens that a sentence is 
utiered which seems to thoroughly 
settle a question, to set the whole 
matter at rest; yet, upon closer ex- 
amination, it is found that it settles 
nothing, but in reality leaves things 
as it found them. 

Let us endeavor to see how it is 
with the words of our text. ‘‘Men 
should be no longer instruments, but 
men.” What did M. Quinet mean by 
these words? Did he mean that 
henceforthevery individual manshould 
think and act entirely regardless and 
independent of all other men? Let. 


us carry out such an idea, and all 
society and organization would be im- 
possible. Nay, carry out the idea, 
and nature itself would be broken up, 
creation would be dissolved, and each 
individual atom claiming liberty would 
assert its right to dance. We be- 
gin life, every soul of us, by being n- 
struments in the hands of others. It 
is thus that the infant developes suc- 
cessively into the child, the youth to 
the man. The schoolboy, by being an 
instrument in the hards of the master, 
developes into the scholar. The ap- 
prentice developes into the journey- 
man by the same rule. The very 
same process goes on in the ranks of 
men: the advanced have to teach the 
backward, and the backward have to 
be subject to the advanced, or lose 
their chance of progress; and t 

more thoroughly this proper subjection 
is understood and carried out, the 
sooner will nations rise above the level 
of herds, and be able to keep power 
when it is put in their hands, But 
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perhaps the philosopher meant that | on the religion of God by ‘‘A Priest- 
improper and unjustifiable subjection | hood of genius and intellect, instead of 
demanded by the strong of the weak, | a Priesthood of ignorance and revela- 
and by the crafty of the simple, which | tions.” Now, General, would it not 
makes the weak and simple instru- | be better to carry on the religion of 
ments of wickedness in the hands of | God by the Priesthood of God? We 
despots and reckless tyrants. If that | would suppose, nay, we know that 
be what he meant, his words are | genius and intellect, without autho- 
worthy of all acceptation, for this | rity and without divine revelation, 
species of submission brings no com- | will miss its way as much or more in 
pensation, but rather remorse and | the future than in the past, for the 
bitterness, which either goads men on | combat is thickening, and the way be- 
to the most horrible deeds of retalia- | coming all the time more precarious. 
tion, or crushes them down to abject | Surely, if the General would dissociate » 
despair. But how is this bondage to | revelations from Jesuitism, and find 
be thrown off? Another speaker in | them in the mouths of God’s autho- 
the same Congress—General Garibaldi | rized servants who, like himself, are 
—gays, ‘‘The only remedy which I | toiling for universal brotherhood and 
know of against despotism, is the uni- | true freedom, he would be as willing 
versal brotherhood of free people.” | to take revelations from God as from 
Very good, General, how is that to be | a French philosopher, and be pss 
come at? He replies a little further | to admit that men must first be taugh 
on, by ‘‘ the founding of the religion | by God how to become men, ere the 
of God.” That is tirstrate, but O | beckoning voice of 4 Quinet will urge 
dear, the General after all is like the | them onward or upward, or men cease 
Irishman’s cow, who no sooner pre- | to be the tools and dupes of Devil- 
sented Pat with a beautiful pail of | made despots. 4 
milk, than she put her foot in it and G. C. Ferauson. 
tipt it over. He proposes to carry 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
(Public Opinion.) 


The Abyssinian expedition appears ' for her to have full liberty of actio 
to have been irrevocably decided on. , in Europe. | 
The English Government does not’ Thestatements which have appeared 
wish to put up with the immense hu- in some of the papers respecting the 
miliation inflicted on it by the Empe- | expedition are not quite correct. The 
ror Theodore. expedition will be organized in India, 

The expeditionary army will be!under the command of Sir Robert 
drawn, for the most part, from the 'N apier, Commander-in-Chief at Bom- 
Indo-Britannic Empire. But the Se- | bay, who is to be intrusted with the 
poys, spite of their discipline, will not.| chief political as well as military au- 
be able to contend against the warriors thority. Sir Charles Stavely has been 
of Abyssinia, whose courage and im- selected as second in command. A 
petuosity are truly wonderful. It is | quantity of steam transport has been 
thought, therefore, that English troops taken up, and will start for Bombay 
will be added to those of India, which immediately, so as to be there im the 
will be especially chosen from native | course of November ; but the Bombay 
regiments. Government have also provided a 

it is not, however, without a cer- , quantity of transport for themselves. 
tain anxiety that we see England en- | Officers have also been despatched to 
gage in this struggle ; for, under pre- | various places to purchase camels and 
sent circumstances, it would be well mules. Massowah will probably be 
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selected as the base of operations, but 
this point is not finally settled. Three 
steamers have been provided, which 
are being fitted up as hospital ships, 
and will be furnished with appropriate 
stores. Medical officers will be ap- 
pointed to them. The whole of the 
arrangements are under the direction 
of the India-oftice, in order to secure 
unity of action ; but the expense wil! 
be borne by Imperial funds. 

- Should a cold fit of fear come over 
King Theodore, or should he be de- 
feated and put to death by the rebel 
chieftains who are in arms against 
him, we may even at the eleventh 
hour be saved the cost of the Abyssin- 
ian enterprise; but we cannot wait 
for such contingencies. If we are to 
act we must act promptly, while the 
good weather ‘“‘holds up” in these 
rainy highlands, which unfortunately 
happens only during the 
months. The Admiralty, accordingly, 
has issued notices for steam freightage 
to the extent of 18,000 tons for the 
transport and supply of the expedi- 
tion ; and consequently the shipping 
interest is in a state of unusual liveli- 
ness. Meanwhile, since the chances 
are entirely in faver of a serious move- 
ment, it is well to ask what we know 
of Abyssinia. The truth is that we 
know very little indeed. So scanty is 
our information, that the march of a 
British army to Debra Tabor or Mag- 
dala will be that of a gigantic explora- 
tion party. Wecan count almost on 
one hand the authorities who have 
described with any minuteness the 
nature ofthe country. Ponect, Bruce, 
Salt, Tellez, Beke, and Harris,—there 
are really few other Europeans who 
had an opportunity of exploring the 
country ; and as for the unfortunate 
Englishmen imprisoned in the inte- 
rior, they have seen it chiefly from 
the bars of a goal-yard. Still we have 
ample materials for a rough idea of 
that land to which, says Homer, Jove 
used so often to go in order that he 
might feast with the ‘‘ blameless Ethi- 
opians.” Being twice as large as the 
British Islands, with an extreme vari- 
ety of climate and a broken configura- 
tion of surface, it cannot, cf course, 
be portrayed in any general epithet. 
If one could take a swee ing bird’s- 
eye view of Abyssinia from above 


autumn 
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Axum or Gondar, it would appear ; 
vast table-land, with a ‘Tong’ rocky 
edge on the eastern side,! facing the 
Red Sea, and a steep but steady slope 
on the western side, sinking by shelves 
to the channels which feed the Nile 
and to the plains of Sennar. It isa 
region of African Alps, of lakes, tor.- - 
rents, and gorges, where rain falls in 
profuse quantities, washing down by 
way of the Blue and the Black Rivers 
a rich volcanic detritus that goes far 
to supply the fertility of Egypt. The 
mountains at Halai, by which our 
troops will enter the region, rise to 
9,000 feet above the sea; at Debra 
Tabor they are higher still. Mount 
Guna, for example, reaches an eleva- 
tion of 14,600 feet. Some of the 
mountains are bare, yellow, hot, and 
volcanic ; some are clothed with grass, 
low bushes, and the acacia tree ; but 
trees are not abundant in Abyssinia, 
except in the valleys and round the 
little churches. Water is scarce ex- 
cept in time of rain, when the deep 
beds of the streams are suddenly 
choked with whirling amber waves, 
which disappear again as quickly into 
the low country to the westward. As 
the traveller decends from the flat 
high shelf opposite to the Red Sea, 
towards the Tagazzie bottom, he ex- 
changes the cold highland airs for tro- 
pical heats; and here the troops will 
find a district full of dark brushwood 
and game, and a deadly climate in 
the hot months. Their route, sup- 
posing they march from Massowah, 
will thence be upward again into the 
hill country of the Semyen, near to 
Lake Tsana. Hoar frost occurs here 
in October among the sandstone and 
lava ridges, and the climate by day 1s 
like spring in Europe, but terribly 
moist. Alpine vegetation mingles 
with a curious universal palm-hke 
plant, the Rhynchopetalum. Among 
the animals are the ibex, the lammer- 
geyer, the leopard, and the hyena. 
Lake Tsana itself and the table-land 
of Begamider, where Debra Tabor 1s 
situated, lie lower by a few thousand 
feet. It seems that rain falls more or 
less continually in that quarter for 
nine months in the year, but June 1s 
the beginning of the regular wet sea- 
son, and October of the dry or drier 
one ; these periods, however, vary 
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selected as the base of operations, but 
this point is not finally settled. Three 
steamers have been provided, which 
are being fitted up as hospital ships, 
and will be furnished with appropriate 
stores. Medical officers will be ap- 
pointed tothem. The whole of the 
arrangements are under the direction 
of the India-office, in order to secure 
unity of action ; but the expense will 
be borne by Imperial funds. 

- Should a cold fit of fear come over 
King Theodore, or should he be de- 
feated and put to death by the rebel 
chieftains who are in arms against 
him, we may even at the eleventh 
hour be saved the cost of the Abyssin- 
ian enterprise; but we cannot wait 
for such contingencies. If we are to 
act we must act promptly, while the 
good weather ‘“‘holds up” in these 
rainy highlands, which unfortunately 
happens only during the autumn 
months. The Admiralty, accordingly, 
has issued notices for steam freightage 
to the extent of 18,000 tons for the 
transport and supply of the expedi- 
tion ; and consequently the shipping 
interest is in a state of unusual liveli- 
ness. Meanwhile, since the chances 
are entirely in faver of a serious move- 
ment, it is well to ask what we know 
of Abyssinia. The truth is that we 
know very little indeed. So scanty is 
our information, that the march of a 
British army to Debra Tabor or Mag- 
dala will be that of a gigantic explora- 
tion party. Wecan count almost on 
one hand the authorities who have 
described with any minuteness the 
nature of the country. Poncet, Bruce, 
Salt, Tellez. Beke, and Harris,—there 
are really few other Europeans who 
had an opportunity of exploring the 
country ; and as for the unfortunate 
Englishmen imprisoned in the inte- 
rior, they have seen it chiefly from 
the bars of a goal-yard. Still we have 
ample materials for a rough idea of 
that land to which, says Homer, Jove 
used so often to go in order that he 
might feast with the ‘‘ blameless Ethi- 
opians.” Being twice as large as the 
British Islands, with an extreme vari- 
ety of climate and a broken configura- 
tion of surface, it cannot, cf course, 
be portrayed in any general epithet. 
If one could take a sweeping bird’s- 
eye view of Abyssinia from above 
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Axum or Gondar, it would a 

vast table-land, a ‘Tong’ 
edge on the eastern side, facing the 
Red Sea, and a steep but steady slope 
on the western side, sinking by shelves 
to the channels which feed the Nile 
and to the plains of Sennar. It isa 
region of African Alps, of lakes, tor-: 
rents, and gorges, where rain falls in 
profuse quantities, washing down by 
way of the Blue and the Black Rivers 
a rich volcanic detritus that goes far 
to supply the fertility of Egypt. The 
mountains at Halai, by which our 
troops will enter the region, rise to 
9,000 feet above the sea; at Debra 
Tabor they are higher still. Mount 
Guna, for example, reaches an eleva- 
tion of 14,600 feet. Some of the 
mountains are bare, yellow, hot, and 
volcanic ; some are clothed with grass, 
low bushes, and the acacia tree ; but 
trees are not abundant in Abyssinia, 
except in the valleys and round the 
little churches. Water is scarce ex- 
cept in time of rain, when the deep 
beds of the streams are suddenly 
choked with whirling amber waves, 
which disappear again as quickly into 
the low country to the westward. As 
the traveller decends from the flat 
high shelf opposite to the Red Sea, — 
towards the Tagazzie bottom, he ex- — 
changes the cold highland airs for tro- 
pical heats; and here the troops will 
find a district full of dark brushwood 
and game, and a deadly climate in 
the hot months. Their route, su 
posing they march from Massowah, 
will thence be upward again into the 
hill country of the Semyen, near to— 
Lake Tsana. Hoar frost occurs here 
in October among the sandstone and 
lava ridges, and the climate by day 1s 
like spring in Europe, but terribly 
moist. Alpine vegetation mingles — 
with a curious universal palm-like 
plant, the Rhynchopetalum. Among 
the animals are the ibex, the lammer- 
gever, the leopard, and the hyena. 
Lake Tsana itself and the table-land 
of Begamider, where Debra Tabor 1s 
situated, lie lower by a few thousand 
feet. It seems that rain falls more or 
less continually in that quarter for 
nine months in the year, but June 1s 
the beginning of the regular wet sea- 
son, and October of the dry or drier 


one ; these periods, however, vary 2 
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different parts. A broken ‘Libyan. 
highland, Abyssinia is what a vaster 
Switzerland would be if transported 
to the tropics, and if bordered by bla- 
zing deserts .on each flank of its cool 
rocky peaks. But the country has 
neither snow nor ice; and so soft is 
the substance of the mountains, that 
deeper channels have been cut by the 
torrents into the rock and soil than 
we see in any other part of the world. 

‘< A leap in the dark” may be occa- 
sionally a necessity in politics, but it 
is hard that we should find it so in 
war. Yet we really do not know what 
better description to give of that Abys- 
sinjan campaign for which, as our mili- 
tary intelligence informs the public, 
‘‘ preparations are now fairly begun.” 

e are going to throw a little army 
upon a point on the east coast of 
Africa, thence to march by unknown 
roads into an unknown country, 
against a barbarous and, possibly, in- 
accessible sovereign. Taken  alto- 
gether, Abyssinia is, perhaps, the most 
out-of-the-way region of the earth for 
a regular campaign. Not that it is 
very far off, or, as far as its shores are 
concerned, unapproachable, but there 
is hardly a spot on the habitable globe 
of which we know less than we do of 
its interior. Of course there are maps 
of the country, but they serve only to 
render the darkness visible. Tracks 
of enterprising travellers, ancient and 
modern, are carefully laid down, and 
marked at intervals with somewhat 
indefinite specifications of ‘‘ wells” 
and ‘‘villages.” A ‘‘great forest 
abounding in elephants,” and a ‘‘coun- 
try producing frankincense and myrrh,” 
are notable features in the chart, as 
are also a point where a certain river 
is lost in the sand, and another desig- 
nated as the probable source of the 
Blue Nile. Beyond these districts— 
that is to say, on the south-western 
frontier of King Theodore’s domini- 
ons—we pass on through a ‘‘ country 
inhabited by pagan negroes” to the 
Mountains of the Moon, a spur of 
which inysterious range seems actually 
to enter the Abyssinian kingdom. 

The ‘ preparations” now announced 
from Woolwich are excellently adapted 
to the occasion. We are making ready 
for a battle, not against man, but 
against nature. The object is to send 


out not merely artillery, but. portable 
artillery—guns which can be. carried 
on mules’ backs, on mens 
shoulders, over hi d through 
where no paeeg? 2 could move, 
The contrast between the implementa 
and the service in this case is most ex= 
traordinary. We are actually build- 
ing minature cannon and minature. 
carriages of polished steel for work im 
an African desert. These weapons, 
hardly bigger than children’s toys, 
and weighing no more than the lug-. 
gage allowed to a first-class ps er 
on a railway, will nevertheless throw a. 
projectile of 7lbs, being thus more 
effective than the cumbrous fieldpieces. 
of sixty years since. It has been dis- 
covered that they will ride best on a 
mule at right — to his back, in- 
stead of in a llel line, and so new- 
fashioned pack-saddles are to be manu- 
factured accordingly. The troops will 
carry their own arms, but in some way 
or other there must be carried for 
them food and drink, as it appears 
to be quite uncertain whether water 
can be had on the march or not. 
Having said this much, however, we 
have said nearly all in the way of 
warning. So far as we can judge, 
there will be little fighting to do, nor 
do we know that the climate is danger- 
ous or the population hostile. King 
Theodore, by the latest intelligence, 
can scarcely hold his own against his. 
rebellious subjects, and there is no 
reason why any class of these subjects 
should regard us as enemies. We 
shall not be exposed to the fanatical 
hatred of a whole people as in China. 
or Japan. An’ Abyssinian war ought’ 
not, in short, to be so difficult or so” 
deadly as an Ashantee war, and yet 
we have managed Ashantee wars more: 
than once. | 
The great obstacle in the matter is 
its mystery. We shall be marchi 
into a region without any means of © 
conjecturing what we may find, It is. 
understood that there are mountains. 
in the way; indeed, the maps tell us 
that ; and we are making preparations 
for warfare in passes and defiles. But, 
beyond that, the campaign will. be. 
equivalent to an explormg expedition . 
conducted on an irresistible scale. 


The work of the ships 


is being briskly push 


along, and 
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the whole of the transports will be 


ready in a few days. Of these 14 
or two-thirds of the required number 
have been taken up in Liverpool—11 
for troops, and three for mules and 
stores. The West India and Pacific 
Company supply four—namely, the 
American, the California, West In- 
dian, and Bolivar; the National Steam 
Navigation Company two—the Eng- 
land the Queen—and the fine new 
steamer, the France, is under survey, 
and it is expected will be chartered. 
The Inman Company furnish the City 
of Dublin, the City of Manchester, 
and the Kangaroo ; Mr. C. E. Dixon, 
the Bosphorus ; and Mr. Fernie, the 
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under survey for the conveyance of 
mules ; and the Bolivar sent round to 
Deptford to be fitted up for the same 
description of service. Two of the 
Liverpool Admiralty surveyors have 


been despatched to Newcastle to sur. 


vey the steamers Emperor and En- 
press, for the conveyance of mules and 
stores. A detachment of the Military 
Train, consisting of Captains Morrison 
and Miller, Lieutenants Devine and 
Walsh, Ensigns Noake and Stone, and 
26 men, have left Southampton in the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamship Massilia, for Alexandria, 
whence they proceed to Suez for ser- 
vice in connection with the Abyssinian 


Peruvian. The Meander, belonging 


expedition. 
to Messrs. Bibby, has been placed 
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HEALTH OF THE ELDERS. 


sy 


WE request our brethren from Zion, who are now laboring in the various Eu- 
ropean Missions, to carefully consider the first paragraph of President Young's 
letter, touching their healths while in these foreign countries and climates :— 
‘“‘T have just heard that the health of brother Moses Thatcher is not good, and 
that he was quite feeble last winter. I would like you to make inquiries re- 
specting his condition, and if his health is failing, release him and send him 
home. Should there be any others of the Elders whose health is feeble, and 
likely to fail under the effect of the climate, they also should be released and 
permitted to return.” 

The President also says in a letter to Elder Thatcher :—‘‘ It is some 
times the case that Elders are so ambitious to fill their missions, that they 
will conceal their true condition, when they are ailing, from their Presidents. 
They do not like the idea to go out that they cannot finish a mission, or stay” 
_ the length of time usually assigned to a mission. They do themselves an 1n- 
justice by so doing. Every man should take care of his own health, and en- 
deavor to prolong his life, and if a foreign climate does not agree with him, he 
need not stay there and die through a false pride, for a faithful man can find 
a greater field of usefulness at home than he can abroad.” 

_ The lives of the righteous are precious in the sight of God, and it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that such as fear God and delight to do his will, should live to 
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work righteousness, to help build up the kingdom, and establish truth 
in the earth. Aside from the grief which we feel at separation from our bre- 
thren by death while in these lands, or on their way home, it is a duty they 
owe to themselves, to their families, to the Church, and to the whole human 
race, that they preserve their lives and their healths to the best of their 
ability, that they may live long to help gather Israel, redeem Zion, and extend 
the dominion of the Priesthood over the earth for its redemption, with 
those who may inhabit it, from the powers of sin and death. Therefore we 
say, seek to know voiesclt, to understand the constitution of your mortal 
bodies, and what they can endure ; observe carefully the effects produced upon 
you by a change of climate, hangs of food and drinks, and the change of labor 
which, with most of you, is so different from the labors in which you have 
been engaged at home. A careful observation of these things, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances surrounding you, will enable you in many things to wisely 
adapt yourselves to your conditions, and gradually and safely to acclimate 
yourselves to your fields of labor. The brethren on the Continent are favored 
with a dryer and purer air, differing not so widely from their mountain climate 
as that in the British Isles ; here the change is very great, from an altitude of 
several thousand feet above the sea, in the light ‘and arid atmosphere of the 
Rocky Mountains, to the moist, humid air of the sea level, which is almost 
like breathing water thickened with the fumes of burning coal, is at best a 
very unusual labor of the lungs, aside from any taxation by public speaking. 
The young and less experienced should consider this well, and not tax their 
_ lungs at first, beyond what is necessary, to make themselves heard in their 
public congregations, and let those who are used to the climate speak to out- 
door meetings, mostly, until you shall have found out that you can do so with 
safety. But the greatest difficulty and danger, as will be seen from Elder 
Thatcher’s letter, is, where in some districts the Saints are so poor, and per- 
haps out of work, that the Elders, in compassion, rather suffer than add an 
iota to their present intolerable burthen. In snch case, brethren, let your 
President know your condition, if he does not, and that, too, before you are 
seized with illness, that you may fortify against it. 

To the Presidents of Missions, Districts, and Conferences, we say, the damp 
cold winter is near, set about providing the Travelling Elders in your fields of 
labor with such substantial clothing as shall enable them to perform their 
labors in any and all weather incident to the climate, without jeopardizing 
their healths, and get it accomplished before a cold is contracted, that may 
wear upon them all winter. Let this be a leading item with you at once, as 
in some places it will take a little time to effect it ; but by going about it direct- 
ly, you will accomplish it by the time it is aioded. health will be preserved,. s 
greater amount of usefulness will be secured to the Church, and we, with our 
friends, be spared the grief that has wrung our hearts a few months past, by 
the premature death of faithful and devoted brethren here and on the Plains. 
We wish the Elders to consider carefully the subject to which this is a mere 
allusion, and they will find that the noblest study of mankind is man, and by 
learning to save themselves, may become saviors upon Mount Zion, able to 
save those that shall hereafter hearken to their counsels. 

Elders Levi W. Richards, Nephi Fawcett, Edwin Walker, and Henry J. 
McCullough, who have taken the small pox are now nearly recovered from it. 
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AMERICA. 
Great Salt Lake City, 
August 29, 1867. 
President Franklin D. Richards. 

Dear Brother,—I have just heard 
that the health of brother Moses 
Thatcher is not good, and that he was 
uite feeble last winter. I would 
like you to make inquiries respect- 
ing his condition, and if his health is 
failing, release him and send him home. 
Should there be any others of the 
Elders whose health is feeble, and 
likely to fail under the effect of the 
climate, they also should be released 
and permitted to return. 

Your favor of the 27th of July 
has just been received, and its con- 
tents duly noted. We are much 
pleased to hear from you, and also 
to learn that so many of the mis- 
sionaries had reached the shores of 
Europe in safety. We have cause for 


! labors. 


| 


constant thanksgiving in witnessing | 
the great deliverances which the Lord | 


extends to his people, preserving them 
from the wiles and attacks of the Indi- 
ans, and from dangers of every kind 
by land and sea. ; 

Myself and the brethren of the 
Twelve—Orson Pratt, John Taylor, 
Wilford Woodruff, George A. Smith, 
and George Q. Cannon—returned yes- 
terday from a visit to Utah county, 
during which we held two days’ meet- 
ings at Provo, and dedicated the new 
meeting house atthat place. We were 
absent five days, travelled about one 
hundred and fifty miles, and held 
eleven meetings. The meetings were 
crowded, and were very interesting to 
both speakers and hearers. Brother 
Orson Hyde joined us at Provo, and 
after the meeting there he left for the 
city. We went to Payson, and thence 
to Goshen, and returned to this city 
by the west side of Utah Lake. We 
intend to leave the city on Monday 
next, the 2nd prox., for Bear Lake 
Valley, holding meetings at the vari- 
ous settlement on the way up. Bro- 
thers Orson Hyde and Erastus Snow 
will accompany us. 

The health of the people is good, 
and they are zealously pursuing their 


endeavor to do. 


The summer has been a very 
warm one. The grasshoppers have 
been very numerous, and their ravages 
in many places have been very des- 
tructive. Our fields and gardens have 
suffered to some extent, but not 0 
severely as other places. The Saints 
should take warning, and if they are 
wise, they will, and prepare for ano- 
ther year, for should these hoppers 
lay their eggs, they will be very apt to 
be numerous next year; but this will 
be as the Lord directs. | 
With love to yourself and the EI- 
ders, in which Presidents Kimball and 
Weils, and brother George Q. join, 
and praying the Lord to bless you 
continually with every blessing neces- 
sary to qualify you for the discharge 
of the duties of your high and holy 
calling, [ remain your brother, 
BricHam Youne. 


ENGLAND. 
Birmingham, Sep. 26, 1867. 

President Franklin D. Richards. _ 

Dear Brother,—I write with plea- 
sure in answer to your kind letter of 
yesterday, which reached me _ this 
morning. I have also received a let- 
ter from President Young, stating that 
from several sources he had _ heard 
that my health was not good. You 
desired me to write to you freely in 
regard to the matter, which I shall 

Last winter I was at times consi- 
derably exposed, having to walk from 
ten to fifteen miles often in the rain 
and chilling winds, for I could not 
reach the Branches composing the 
Cheltenham Conference by rail. In 
addition to this, I was sometimes com- 
pelled to sleep with’ insufficient bed- 
ding. The Saints were kind, and did 
the best they could for me, but m 
those rural districts they are very 
poor. 
During the fall and winter I was 
afflicted with severe colds, whic 
caused me to cough a great deal. 
About the beginning of February last 


I took a very heavy cold, which seemed 


to settle upon my lungs, and for three 
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days and nights my coughing was very 
severe, and almost. without an hour's 
intermission, and I had at that time 
considerable fever. This attack tried 
my lungs very much indeed ; but as 
- goon as the cold loosened I got better, 
and was soon able to travel around 
and visit the Saints. I will here say, 
that during this time Elder Edwin 
Frost was with me, and, I suppose, 
forming his conclusions from what he 
then saw of me, has, I have heard, 
since his arrival home, given it as his 
opinion that I would not be able to 
stand the climate of this country. 

This, in connection with other re- 
ports of a similar nature, has, I pre- 
sume, caused President Young to write 
as he has done. 
I have been bothered but very little 
with colds, but my lungs have never 
regained their former strength, in 
consequence of which I have had to 
be careful, especially in  out-door 
speaking; for, after any severe exercise 
of my lungs, I invariably experience 
severe pains in my chest, accompanied 
with tremblings and a general weak- 
ness of the whole system. I have, 
therefore, recently spoken but little 
in the open air, and have confined 
myself to writing as little as _ possible, 
and I think I can safely say that I 
have experienced good effects by 
adopting this course. : 

ou wished me to write, or state to 
you my feelings. In the first place, 
although I must admit that my health 
is not generally so good as it was pre- 
vious to my arrival in this country, 
and that I am neither so strong or 
fleshy as I was ; es I have never, and 
do not now feel apprehensive, for, 
with the blessings of God and your 
_ permission, I still think I shall be 
quite able to continue my duties in 
the position which has been assigned 
me. 
Yet, I would not have this desire 
spring from a false pride, or any other 
than a desire to do right, and be 
obedient to the servants of God. But 
I must say I have a desire to remain 
to fill my mission, at least until I am 
assured by you, and my own feelings, 
that I ought not. My own convic- 


tions now are, that with proper care 


to exposure generally 
ends in colds), I shall be able to pre- 


Since last February | 


| 
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, [serve my health, at least in as good — 


condition as it has been, or is at pre- 
sent. 
Here, in the Birmigham Conference, 


there is no necessity of exposing ag 5 


would unhesitatingly tell you so, as 


self as I was ex last winter. 
writing home, 
my folks that I was well, and felt 
warranted in doing so, for I have not 
really felt that I have been ill; with 
the exception of the time referred to. 

Dear brother Richards, if I felt it 
would be unwise for me to remain, I 


should, after what has been said, cer- 
tainly think it my duty to do. And 
if, hereafter, I find the damps of the 
coming winter do not with me, 
or that my health fails, if it is your 
wish I will inform you. 5 

I hope what I have written will 
prove satisf y to the Lord and to 
his servants. certainly feel very 
grateful for their love and confidence, 
and, I believe, my highest ambition 
is to keep the commandments of God 
through them. 


You desire to know how. wo have 


prospered since our Conference. We 
have been happy. The Saints speak 
of it as their best Conference, and 
they, and we young Elders, not only 
feel strengthened by it, but still re- 
joice in the good instructions given to 
us at that time. We hope not only 
to remember, but to practice also. Our 
meetings since have been more or less 
attended by strangers. On last Sun- 
day evening we had an excellent time 
in our little chapel in Farm Street. 
A number of strangers were presen 
who seemed to partake of the al 
Spirit, expressed their pleasure in 
being with us, and said they had en- 
joyed our meeting very much, and 
would certainly come again. 


meeting was dismissed, they remained - 


in the chapel some time, and conversed 
freely with the Saints. I shook hands 
with most of them, and invited them 
to come and continue to investigate 
our doctrines, and they promised tha 
they would do so. eet 

The Elders who labor with me are 
still enjoying themselves in the work 
of the Lord. They are quite well, 
and join with me in love to yourself, 
and to brothers Penrose and Preston. 


Trusting that I have not omitted 


have generally told 
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writing anything that should have 
been written, and ever praying for 
your welfare, prosperity, and happi- 
ness, I remain, as ever, your brother, 
Mosrts THATCHER. 


Southampton, Sep. 12, 1867... 

President Franklin D. Richards. 

- Dear Brother,—Thinking it might 
be aduty devolving upon me as a ser- 
vant of God, to give you a brief ac- 
count of my labors in this Conference, 

I take my pen for the purpose. 

_ While making the many trips which 
I have through the Branches and 
among the scattered Saints, I have 
ever found them ready and willing to 


receive me and administer to my. 


wants, with that cheerful kindness 
which is nowhere to be found on earth 
except among the sons and daughters 
of God; in short, I find them to be 
a kind, warm-hearted people, desiring 
to do all their limited means will 
allow for the building up of the Latter- 
day kingdom. 

There is at the present time an in- 
crease in the number of tithe payers, 
the fruits of some articles on that sub- 
ject in your valuable paper the Mit- 
LENNIAL Star. Myself and_ those 
sent to labor with me, assisted by the 
local Priesthood, are spending much 
of our time in open-air preaching, and 
trying by every lawful means to dis- 
abuse the public mind, by bringing 
forth the testimony of those who have 
both seen and heard, when and where- 
ever our travels favor us with an op- 
portunity. Many of the congrega- 
tions have been large and orderly, 
listening with apparent interest, and 
agreeing with our instructions in gene- 
ral; but to come forward and obey 
requires more courage than they pos- 
sess. We have baptized a few, and 
have organized one new Branch. We 
meet with some opposition ; but the 
old stories which are brought forward, 
appear false and very foolish when 
met by the testimony of those who are 
direct from the people of whom they 
have heard so many strange and won- 
derful things. Some of our most 
bitter opposers have come forward 
after the close of our meetings, and 
asked to be forgiven, saying they were 
sorry for what they had done, and 
wished to part friends, &c. 
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the op;osition that has been manifested 
has failed to do us the least injury. 
The Saints in this Conference are stil} 
struggling to lay by a few pence for 
their deliverance from this land of 
poverty and oppression. | 

As regards myself, I feel well in the 
task assigned to me. The brethren 
are united with me in all our labors, 
We enjoy the best of health, and truly 
feel thankful for the privilege of labor- 
ing in this land. . 

Praying God to bless you, I am 
your brother inthe Gospel, 

Marius Ensen. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Melbourne, July 25, 1867. 
Dear brother in the New and Ever- 
lasting Covenant,—I avail myself of 
the present opportunity to write you 
a few lines, to let you know how we 
are getting on at your antipodes. J 
have commenced a course of lectures 


at the National Hall, a large hall for 


this country, it will accomodate about 
seven or eight hundred people, and 
the place is always crowded. On the 
first Sunday evening I gave for a sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Things that differ cannot be 
the same,” and I showed that the so- 
called Christian churches are no more 
like the Church set up by Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles, than a Free and 
Easy is to a Masonic Lodge. I con- 
trasted the organization of the one 
with the other, and compared the doe- 
trine taught by the one, with that 
taught by the other, together with the 
different and conflicting doctrines 
taught by the different sects, &. 
After the lecture I invited question, 
and I had plenty of it. My lecture 
occupied two hours, and I then con- 
tinued answering questions for an hour 
and a half. I never felt so much 
liberty, I could have found ready an- 
swers, I believe, the whole night. 
had prepared no set discourse, but be- 
fore { began, I asked_ my heavenly 
Father to give me wisdom and under- 
standing, and ideas -and words t 
clothe them in. I believed that he 
would, my faith amounted to a cer 
tainty, and it was realised. I did not 
feel the want of a single word, and I 
can assure you I was pretty well bait- 
ed, interrupted when speaking, 
names, insulted, and howled at. 
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1854. He is here, and tells me : he 
left Salt Lake contrary to counsel, and 


On the second night I spoke on the 
first principles of the pel, and 
after I had finished preaching, you 
will no doubt be better able to con- 
ceive the scene than I can describe it, 
one would think pandemonium was 
let loose, such screaming and howl- 
ing. An attempt was made to turn 
the gas off at the meter, and was only 
just prevented in time. A rush was 
made for the platform, but I caught 
one by the neck and threw him over, 
and shoved another off, and by the 
~ exercise of a little muscular Christian- 
ity, managed to keep them in check. 
The third night was just such another 
exhibition of Christian intolerance. 
I see a good and profitable work before 
me, and I pray my Father in heaven 
to enable me to do it faithfully, and 
that the honest in heart may be gather- 
ed to Zion. 

Dear brother, I have felt the want 
of the books I sent for about eleven 
months ago. I sent a post-office order 
for one pound, which was acknow- 
ledged, and the books said to have 
been sent to me, but [ have never re- 
ceived them. If you will send mea 
second lot of the same as previously 
ordered, [ will remit you the amount 
for both parcels on receipt of the par- 
cel now ordered. Please let me know 


what ship you send them by, and. 


what ship you sent the other parcel 
by. You may depend that I am both 
able and willing to pay for what I 
order, although only earning a very 
small salary; yet, by keeping the 
Word of Wisdom, I am enabled to 

y ten shillings a Sunday for the 

all to preach in, and to save some- 
thing for gathering to Zion. If you 
will send them (the books), I will re- 
mit the money to the amount of five 
pounds by the very next mail after 


receiving them; and if you do send |}, 
the Melbourne Advertiser, July 20.— 
The National Hall, 


them, (and I hope you will,) please 
send a letter by post at the same time, 
letting me know that you have sent 
the parcels, and how you have sent 
them. 

Dear brother, I have gathered up a 
good few of the scattered Saints, and 
am sending them home to the Valley 
as fast as possible. Can you give me 
any information of a Mr. C...... ,» who 
belonged to the Stockport Branch, and 
emigrated to the Valley in the year 


went to California diggings. He con- 
fesses his fault, is very penitent, de- 
siring the Church’s forgivness, and, if 

ossible, to be received back into its 

old. He says he has never denied 
the Priesthood, but thinks he went to 
the Valley before he was ready. I 
wish to know what I should do. Would 
you be Lapses to give what informa- 
tion and counsel you may deem neces- 
sary for my guidance, and believe me 
to be your humble brother in the Gos- 


pel, 
RoBeRT BEAUCHAMP. 

[Brother Beauchamp’s diligence and 
zeal to support himself, hire a hall, 
preach the Gospel, and administer 
salvation to his fellow-men, is an 
example of Christian charity which 
it would be well for many others to 
imitate, and for which the blessing 
and favor of God does and will rest 
mightily upon him. We say go 
ahead, persevere in the good cause 
in all faithfulness and humility, and 
gather out the honest in heart, until 
it shall be manifest to you that your 
work is done in those lands, then 
gather up to Zion and learn the 
cheery things of God’s law and 
ingdom. — With the gentleman of 
whom you speak we have no ac- 
quaintance, but if he desires it with 
all his heart, receive him into the 
Church by baptism ; and if he lives 
his religion, he will be ready by the 
time he is able, to go to Utah and 
serve God in unison with his bre- 
thren. — The publications ordered 
will be sent, and you will be duly 
advised of their shipment, by post, 
with particulars. Please write fre- 

auently.—ED. | 


MorMonIsM IN. Victortra. — From 


King William- 
street, was crowded ‘on Sunday eve- 
ning last, by what appeared to be an 
intelligent and respectable audience, 
which had assembled to listen to the 
exposition of an advocate of the.ex- 
traordinary principles of Mormonism. . 
The early part of the evening was 
occupied in treating of the religious 
creed of the inhabitants of Salt 

and in quoting the testimony of anti- 
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Mormon writers who had visited them 
in favor of their good government and 
high state of morality ; these judg- 
ments gving to the effect that the men 
were upright and just, and the women 


virtuous and happy. The speaker, 
who invited questions, showed in his 
answers considerable knowledge of 


the Scriptures and of his subject ; 


A SALT LAKE MEETING. 


and without any compromise of our 
opinions as to the right or wrong of 
what he urged, we consider that he 
was not in all cases treated with that 
charity of utterance the subjects un. 
der view deserved. He signified his 
intention of being at the same place 
again to-morrow evening. | 


A SALT LAKE MEETING. 


(Semi-W eekly Telegraph.) 


Setting religion aside, was there 
ever such a scene of social and ethno- 
logical interest ? 

e pilgrims of Mecca show little 
more than the types of semi- barbarous 
races, and recall but the visions of 
faded glory, when the sword of Mo- 
hammed conquered, or the mighty 
Saladdin grappled with the crusaders. 
But here amid the Rocky Mountains, 
the effects of earth’s proudest civiliza- 
tion show that they have taken root, 
by the development of art and science, 
as well as of every industrial pursuit. 

The wilds of Arabia are gladdened 
fora moment by the presence of the 
pilgrim, and then the breath of the 
storm wind for ever obliterates his 
footsteps from the sandy pathway ; 
but here the followers of the cross 
have their finger prints in permanent 
improvement and granite walls. Who 
are this people, and whence do they 
come? I have heard their fame at 
the ends of the earth, and I will now 
gaze upon their countenances as the 
sit by the thousands beneath the shade 
of their Bowery. 

Foremost in the field of faces is the 
type of the ever progressive Anglo- 
Saxon race. But it is perhaps em- 
browned by toiling beneath a warmer 
sunbeam than that which may be per- 
mitted to shine upon the children of 
commerce whom you may find in New 
York and London assemblies; yet 
these are from the States and from 
England. 

_ And the language which thrills the 
listening multitude is that which will 
soon be the mother tongue to half the 


world, for the Celt and the Scandina- | 


the vast con 


vian nod their assent to the speaker 
to-day, and show an interest in the 
English language as the emigrants of 
all nations are observed to do when 
they touch the shores of Australia and 
America. 

But let us see the breaking up of 
egation.. That lady in 
her native highland plaid, and who | 
yet remembers the Gaelic accents of 
her heather home, is engaged in close 
conversation with one whose peculi- 
arities of pronunciation, joined with 
studied politeness, mark his origin 
in some city where French manners 
reign. 

That gentleman is evidently from 
Germany. I hear him saying in ra- 
ther a broken manner to a returned 
missionary, ‘‘I have not seen you 
since we were in Hamburg toge- 
ther.” 

Two of my acquaintances, who were 
once editors, are joking together "ie 
their assumption of the farmer's dig- 
nity, while others who never d 
of literature in other lands, are now 
bringing forth gems of thought ; and 
real native talent sparkles in the com- 
positions of the young, which I am 
privileged to read sometimes, as well 
as in little dialogues I Lear from day 
to day. 

But I must notice something more 
in this sea of heads and hearts that 
moves on, wave after wave, through 
the gates of the Temple Block. There 
is a refined Dane, who cannot with 
hold a smile while he grasps his Swe- 
dish brother by the hand, who can 
only imperfectly imitate the accents 
of Dopenheisals the softest of north- 
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ern dialects, so far as my observation 
has reached. 

And here is a man from the borders 
of polar climes, where the sun at one 
season sets at midnight, and gets up 
again directly ; and yonder is a child 
born beneath the equator, where there 
is no change in the length of day and 
night. That dark eye and aquiline 
nose suggests the profile of hardy 
hunters that bring the wild goat from 
the Alpine crags, and those delicate 
fingers betray the watchmaker of Gen- 
eva, while a merry laugh at my shoul- 
der shows that my Hibernian friend 
has not forgotten the wit of the ‘‘ Em- 
erald Isle.” And there is a face that 
I once saw pale in Europe, and it is 
now grown swarthy by long residence 
in a tropical clime. But if the cheeks 
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are not so fair, the heart is faithful 


et. 
, However, time would fail me to tell 
of the miner from Wales and the 
mariner that has circumnavigated the 
globe, of those that came from the 
sun-set isles on Scotia’s rugged coast, 
the fair scenes of Europe's garden— 
ancient Italy, and those that have 
tracked the lordly lion among the 
mimosa groves of Southern Africa, or 
trellised the vine amid the Switzer’s 
vales. 

1 must finish my observations by 
shaking hands with these leading and 
afiable men, who, in the providence 
or permission of the Almighty (if you 
prefer that term) are swaying the 
destinies of a people swiftl booming 


homogenous. JABEZ WooDWARD. 


SUMMARY 


OF NEWS. 


Garibaldi was arrested on the evening of Sept. 23rd, at Smalunga, by order 


of the Italian Government. He was making active preparattions to enter the 
Papal territory. 

PopuLATION OF THE PapaL Srates.—The Corres ia di Roma pub- 
lishes a summary of the census of the Papal States in 1867, just issued by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Rome contains 54 parishes, of which 9 are outside 
the boundaries. Total population is now 215,573 souls. The total population 
of the provinces still under the Papal rule is as follows :—Rome, 326,509 ; 
Civita Vecchia, 20,707; Viterbo, 128,324; Velletri, 62,016; Frosinone, 
154,559 ; or, in all, 692,112. | 

Not only do the remains of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian occasion 
the Austrians trouble, in consequence of the Mexican refusal to give them up, 
but a dispute has arisen as to the og, oe of his property. It appears that the 
Emperor executed two wills—one at Miramar, ee before his departure for 
Mexico, in which he constituted the Empress Charlotte residuary legatee ; the 
other was drawn up at Queretaro, not long before his execution, under the 
supposition that the Empress Charlotte was dead, and in it the Archduke 
Charles was named residuary legatee. The delegates of the Emperor of 
Austria and of the King of the Belgians having failed to establish the basis of 
an arrangement, a suit at law between the two sovereign families seems oes 
S An unusnal appli 

OTOGRAPHIC SURGERY.—An un application of pho sports 

the Lancet, has lately been mentioned in the French sala A sas who 
had married a young and handsome lady, of whom he was extremely jealo 
was obliged to apply to a surgical celebrity of Paris on account of a boil which 
caused the lady great agony, and was situated about the cardiac region. To 
allow of an inspection was out of the question, and nothing could induce the 
husband to sanction it. The surgeon declined prescribing blindfold ; but the 
difficulty was overcome by the gentleman’s skill in photography and tinting. 
He presented to the doctor the exact facsimile of the affected tang waa 
what course to pursue, and to report progress in a few days. This was done 
very punctually, and a second photograph presented. After three or four 


visits of this kind the wife was well, and the husband much pleased with the 


success of his contrivance. 
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